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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES,—WHY NOT? 


Dear fellow-teachers! The question of the status and utility of our 
work is a matter of the deepest concern to us all during the immediate 
future. What Professor Paul Shorey, the eminent head of the Depart- 
ment of Greek at the University of Chicago, foretold some fifteen years 
ago in discussing before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club the trend 
away from the classics, has actually come to pass. Ridiculous to con- 
template, as it seemed at the time when modern languages were strongly 
entrenched as a vital part of the school curricula, it is now actually true 
that prominent educators envisage a program that will cause our work to 
be so limited and hampered as to cause French, Spanish and German prac- 
tically to go the way of Latin and Greek. The process has developed 
to the extent that school administrators and the public at large are 
placing a large mark of interrogation after language study as a part of 
the curriculum. 

Also, not long ago one of the educational “experts” persuaded the 
authorities in a Middle Western state to eliminate foreign languages and 
the methods of presenting them from the program of the state normal 
schools. This is a serious step and if we are confident of the value of 
our mission,—and who of us is notf—it is incumbent upon us to formu- 
late our educational objects, pay attention to our means of obtaining them, 
convince the public of the truth of our contentions and insist upon such 
legitimate recognition and assistance as will enable us to render service. 

To explain with adequate and convincing discussion just how this 
situation has come about would be much beyond the scope of these few 
remarks. Some of the things so evident as not to require proof are: 
the past twenty-five years of increasing’ complexity of modern life, 
especially in its industrial and social phases, which has brought about, 
as former U. S. Commissioner Claxton puts it, “a beautiful though vague 
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popular confidence in the power of education” to solve the difficulties 
and the drawing into the schools and colleges a constantly increasing 
proportion of our youth; a decidedly materialistic and utilitarian atmos- 
phere which has impressed itself upon the schools as upon all other parts 
of our civilization; a resultant host of problems crowding upon school 
men and entailing serious examination and revision of the curricula; 
the recent expansion of the so-called science of education and the rise 
of a group of workers who seek to fit the schools to the changing con- 
ditions; the evolution of so-called “scientific curriculum-making” as a 
part of the activity of these educationalists. In all these things there is 
much truth and justice; but, there is also much misinterpretation of facts 
as well as much pseudo-science, much “hot air” and buncombe. It has 
been claimed,—and the claim is probably true—that there is much lost 
motion in our system and that our young people do not get about their 
serious business in life as soon as their fellow-students abroad. Ex- 
President Judson, of the University of Chicago, is of the opinion that 
this lost time is due to the antiquities in the traditional curriculum. 
Some of us may be more inclined to the belief that the host of “side- 
shows” that have sprung up around the main tent of our educational cir- 
cus is more nearly responsible. However, these are points for note and 
will not be considered here. 


No portion of the traditional curricula has been more violently at- 
tacked by the educationalists than foreign language study. Oddly enough, 
but rather significantly, it has been the writer’s observation that those 
educationalists who most violently oppose are those who at the same time 
confess their lack of interest in and familiarity with the languages that 
they essay to condemn. This seems a strange procedure for persons 
who reiterate their “scientific” attitude; we had supposed the scientific 
method to be the collection of facts until a real basis of knowledge is 
established from which unbiased conclusions may be drawn. The stir 
these gentlemen make somehow reminds us of Sancho’s proverb that, 
“It is the empty cask that makes the most noise.” But probably it would 
be well for us to preserve our equanimity and, as one departmental head 
at a great Eastern university writes me, “to treat their views humorously, 
if possible.” 

One work upon curriculum formation puts the qusetion, “What spe- 
cific mistakes, shortcomings or forms of arrested development result 
in our country from a lack of the knowledge of foreign languages?” 
And apparently the author has settled the answer in advance of discus- 
sion for, even before presenting his case, he asserts, “If there are no im- 
portant ones, there is no need for including them (the languages) at 
public expense in the curriculum.” The arguments which follow are super- 
ficially plausible, but the presentation is so one-sided that it cannot in 
any sense be called a judicial summary. 


Nor is it our purpose to attempt refutation here; space is lacking 
and, moreover, an unbiased consideration already exists. In 1916 the 
British Government appointed a committee, consisting of five members 
of the government, five from business interests and five from educational 
groups, to investigate and recommend changes in curricula as the result 
of the lessons of the Great War. This committee’s “Report of Modern 
Studies” has been published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office and 
should be read by every modern language teacher, particularly by those 
who have been disheartened by the attacks of the educationalists. The 
personnel of the committee precludes bias pro or con, or any undue aca- 
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demic influence. There is ample demonstration of the value of modern 
studies in relation to specific occupations, civic performance, moral and 
religious life and the general upbuilding of man as an individual in 
civilization. 

For Americans the last-named point is the most important. Where 
a number of indictments exists, the common legal procedure is to try the 
case upon the one which appears simplest and most capable of positive 
proof. Were we to try our case for languages on this principle, the 
argument would seem conclusive. Several years ago President Butler 
asserted that “the greatest need of Americans in the Twentieth Century 
is to learn to think internationally.” We are among the most provincial 
of peoples and the leadership which we are trying to create by the medium 
of the schools should be educated to an understanding and appreciation 
of other nations and races. Otherwise, how can we achieve that civili- 
zation which, according to Frank A. Vanderlip in his recent address before 
the Los Angeles City Club, is “the art of living together in peace.” The 
study of another language and literature gives us another viewpoint than 
our own, a real sense of perspective, something which, as a nation, we 
do not possess. Just as the circumstance that our two eyes view objects 
from a slightly different angle entails our appreciation of distance as well 
as length and breadth,—something which the single eye of the camera 
cannot do—so, viewing civilization from the eyes of other nations, we 
gain a truer sense of the verities. How can this be successfully denied? 
Nay, what better justification can be offered for the seemingly large 
amount of time, effort and expense which such studies demand? 


But our opponents will assert that such knowledge can be gained 
from translations or interpretations, that everything worth while has 
been translated or interpreted. This, we think, we may deny. We may 
also emphasize that a translation rarely represents the original. As the 
Italian proverb puts it, “Traduttore, traditore.’ The translator is a be- 
trayer of the thought. Few people ever attempt any serious acquaintance 
with the foreign mind through the medium of translations and fewer 
still achieve such acquaintance. The fact is that language itself is the 
key to national psychology. English, with its easy appropriation of for- 
eign terms and its almost entire elimination of the subjunctive, the mood 
of ideas, in favor of the indicative, the mood of facts, is thoroughly con- 
sonant with the spirit of the matter-of-fact, hardheaded Anglo-Saxon 
race; German, with its ponderous periodicity of sentence structure and 
glorification of compounds, is the Central-European soul itself; Italian 
contains all the spirit of art and esthetic satisfaction that the nation of 
Dante and Michael Angelo have given the world; all the dignity and 
courtesy of Castile are manifest in the phraseology and sonorousness of 
Spanish ; as for French, well, let us quote Boileau, “Ce qui n’est pas clair, 
nest pas francais.” The foreign soul in translation is to the study of 
the language what a phonograph record is to a performance by Rach- 
maninoff. 

But enough; we are transgressing the limits. Let us come to the 
conclusion, the most important of all. Let us be eternally confident of 
the worthwhileness of our task, but let us also be cognizant of the con- 
ditions which have long hampered us in performing it well. Granting 
without hesitation that not all of the vast horde of pupils in the schools 
can grasp the object of language study or pursue it to advantage, let us 
work for a program which will enable us to achieve better results. We 
begin it too late, we continue it for too short a time and we have failed 
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to instruct the public as to our purposes. Let us contend against the 
attitude which would subordinate the training of the cherished minds out 
of which must come the leadership of the nation to the training of the 
mere average, of the subnormal. We language teachers must on every 
occasion, in school and out, bear our part in this broadening of the pub- 
lic viewpoint, be ready from time to time to give renewed and reasonable 
evidence of our excuse for existence. We must remember that no 
branch of teaching demands more background or more personal study. 
Like woman’s work, the preparation of the language teacher is never com- 
plete. More preparation in social science, in philosophy, in art, in tech- 
nical education and in contact with the nation whose speech we present: 
these are the necessary things. Not only is the preparation extensive, 
it is expensive; yet, we must secure it or our work will not convince the 
public. We must convince the public to the extent that it will bear a 
part of the burden of securing the preparation. 

There need be, we think, no cause for real apprehension. Even in 
a standardized, machine-made world the two-dollar alarm clock will not 
take the place of the chronometer, nor the house-painter play the réle 
of a Corot. There are even more potential leaders in our schools and 
colleges today than ever before; in spite of the fact that we may not 
readily discern them in the swollen tide of mediocrity. To such young 
people the study of languages will always make the convincing appeal 
that it has in the past. The real problem for us all is to see to it that 
we provide the instruction that they can accept and which it is our mission, 
our duty, to provide. 


University of California, H. R. Brusu. 
Southern Branch. 





THE DIRECT METHOD 


jDale que dale al método directo!—Quousque tandem abutere, mag- 

ister, patientia nostra! When one’s emotions are aroused one has re- 
course to exclamations and classic quotations. Such procedure often 
serves to hide one’s inability to put into words real sentiments and real 
ideas. But more often they serve a real purpose, they preface admirably 
the earnestness with which one appoaches a problem, and the attention 
of the hearer or reader cannot escape. Relying on this resorte dramatico 
por excelencia, I also begin with exclamations and with my aristocratic 
text, which is as follows: 

Aequam memento rebus in arduis 

servare mentem, non secus in bonis 


ab insolente temperatam 
laetitia, moriture Delli..... 


And now I beg to continue by myself, for neither Cicero nor Horace 
takes the slightest interest in my cause. 

What method shall we use in the teaching of a modern language? 
Which method is the best? In order to answer this important question 
many articles have been written and the question for some earnest in- 
quirers has not been satisfactorily answered. There are all sorts of 
methods. The most common methods of language instruction in our 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools are three: the excellent 
method, the fairly good method, and the poor method. Our teachers of 
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languages can be classified in these three principal groups just as the 
teachers of any subject in our college or school curricula, and no matter 
what method the teacher in a given class may use, the results will be more 
or less the same in most cases. On the whole, therefore, it would be a 
vain presumption to say just what method is in general the best. There 
are various classes of teachers, there are various classes of schools, and 
lastly there are various kinds of aims in the teaching of any subject. 

What method shall we use, then, in the teaching of a modern lan- 
guage? It is clear that many elements are involved in the teaching of a 
modern language. The reasons for the study of any modern language 
have been admirably stated many times by our leaders in the linguistic 
field. It is not necessary for me to repeat them. The reasons for the 
study of any one given language in our schools have been also admirably 
stated already. In an article recently published in ScHoot anp Society 
(March 3, 1923), Modern Language Teaching and National Life, by 
Professor Handschin, the general desirability of the teaching of modern 
languages in our schools has been very well stated. 


But each language has its particular problems. French, German and 
Spanish, for example, are important, living languages; and wherever 
taught, it is idle to contend that a mere reading knowledge of any one 
of these languages will do. And yet, how can a teacher who does not 
know Spanish as a living language, for example, teach it as a living lan- 
guage? This is the crux of the whole problem of language teaching. It 
is absurd to defend any method as being suited for all. To the general 
question, What method shall we use in the teaching of a modern lan- 
guage? we can give a fairly judicious and prudent answer only in the case 
of a particular language in a particular school, and even then only when 
we know the preparation and ability of the teacher, the class of pupils in 
the school and the general aims of the school. If we had all these data 
before us we would attempt to answer. 


And yet we are advancing in the teaching of languages, and the best 
method in the abstract can be successfully followed even by those not 
especially gifted or specially well prepared. In the case of the three 
important languages taught in our universities, colleges and schools, 
French, German and Spanish, we are not so poorly equipped with teachers. 
Of these there are many that speak the language in question and have a 
good preparation for teaching it. Many are now traveling in France and 
Spain, and their knowledge of the spoken language is being rapidly im- 
proved. To these teachers I would say emphatically, “Use in your teach- 
ing some form of the direct method.” The teacher that knows the spoken 
language and has a good linguistic preparation and who wishes to be live 
and progressive should by all means use in class some form of the direct 
method. No matter what general method he may use he must conduct 
his classes largely in the language he is teaching. Many able teachers 
of modern languages often abandon this method at the suggestions of 
pedagogues who know little or nothing about language teaching, and 
thereby teach poorly a subject that they could really teach very well. It 
is to these able and well prepared teachers of modern languages, no mat- 
ter how few they may be, that I wish to address these random notes of 
encouragement and advice. Do not abandon an excellent, live and pro- 
gressive method through which you have already taught many hundreds 
of pupils successfully merely because so-called experts in education are 
going about dispersing rhetorical phrases about the future of the human 
race and of the Americans in particular. With all the emphasis in my 
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power let me tell you, as a college professor who has taught Spanish for 
twenty years and who, therefore, might have the right to express an 
opinion on the teaching of Spanish, that for those twenty years I have 
tested year after year the amount and kind of Spanish that pupils learn 
in the high schools of the West and in some of the East. I know what I 
am talking about when I say that the direct method when used in a judi- 
cious manner by an able, enthusiastic and well prepared teacher is the 
one that has produced, at least in Spanish, the best results. For the Cali- 
fornia schools and large numbers of students that enter into my Advanced 
Composition classes I have been able to classify the high school teachers 
that have taught my pupils, and I know what methods are responsible 
for the good work many of them do. 


The very poor work done in many high schools of the country in 
modern languages is very evident when these pupils come to the uni- 
versities. Those students that come from schools where languages 
are taught merely from the view-point of ability to read and trans- 
late are woefully weak in their language training. The modern lan- 
guage they have studied means nothing to them. Translation pure 
and simple, does not teach a modern language. The direct method, 
if well used by able teachers is the only method that really teaches 
language. The opponents of our direct method will say that many 
of our teachers are not prepared to use this method. Well and 
good; if they cannot teach a modern language properly they have to be 
satisfied with teaching it poorly. That is a condition that cannot be 
helped. A poor method is better than no method at all. Perhaps a 
dead, translation method is the only one that a poorly prepared and under- 
languaged teacher may use in the teaching of a language. If so, let him 
so teach; let him teach derivation of words, exact translation into English, 
etc., but do not permit him to tell you, the able and well prepared teacher, 
that your direct method is all wrong. You have been teaching by that 
method successfully for several years. Do not make the mistake of be- 
ing persuaded to change to something else just because it is a passing 
fancy to survey, direct, organize, change, standardize, Prussianize and 
hipnotize the teaching of modern languages in our country under the 
leadership of educational would-be-experts and might-be-prophets of de- 
mocracy. 


And just what is the direct method that I am speaking about? Are 
there not many variations of the direct method? Yes; there are. I do 
not wish to discuss this matter here, because I have discussed it before 
and because I am quite sure that my readers need little information on 
that subject. In general, I would merely say that by a live, modern, 
direct method I mean teaching a modern language as a living language, 
teaching the pupils to pronounce, read and gradually speak the language 
in question with modern, progressive books that teach from the beginning 
the essentials of grammar and gradually lead the pupil to a correct read- 
ing and speaking knowledge of the language. With this start the ad- 
vanced study of composition, rapid and correct speaking and the study 
and appreciation of literature become easy and sure. Just what special 
features of the direct method the teacher will emphasize to realize this 
plan I do not venture to say, since so much depends on the ability, per- 
sonality and special preparation of the teacher, and the class of pupils. 
But, let me repeat, I am addressing myself to those that are able to use 
this method. Those who cannot should use a different method, and as 
Sancho would say, ;Dios con todos! 
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And to conclude, let me say that I am not making a defense of old 
prejudices but merely expressing an opinion based on twenty years of 
teaching. Our much-discussed and much-abused direct method changes 
and becomes something different and new from year to year and from 
teacher to teacher. (The latest word on some of the most important 
features of the direct method may be read in the admirable little book just 
published by Mr. Harold E. Palmer, The Oral Method of Teaching 
Languages, World Book Company, New York, 1922.) But let it con- 
tinue to develop and change in the hands of the really successful and able 
teacher of modern languages. Let knowledge be humanized, yes, but let 
the humanizing be done by those that are specialists in their own field. 
The problems of the modern language teacher cannot be solved by the 
specialist in civics. Let us modern language teachers never make the 
attempt to reform the teaching of chemistry or any other subject about 
which we know nothing. 


Stanford University, AureLio M. Espinosa. 
California. 





POSSIBILITIES OF STANDARDIZED TESTS IN 
TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Two distinct types of tests are now being offered as aids in teaching: 
the prognostic tests and the test which measures the pupils’ accomplish- 
ment in a given subject. 

The accomplishment tests should be given at least twice a year to 
measure the pupil’s progress, and offers the rather obvious advantage of 
comparing the accomplishment of the class and the individual with the 
progress made in other schools. The use of the standardized test in 
measuring attainment of objectives is recognized by the National Classi- 
cal Association in their present survey. 

The general mental ability test is, so far, the best prognostic test 
available. Dr. Proctor’s survey (1917) of school success of the pupils 
in the Palo Alto California schools indicated quite definitely that pupils 
with intelligence quotients below 95, that is below average intelligence as 
determined by the tests, rarely succeeded in a foreign language. 

A similar study in the Santa Ana High School (Public Schools Pub- 
lications, Bulletin No. 3, 1921) showed similar indications. The average 
school marks in foreign language of pupils, who had taken one year or 
more of the language were compared with mental test results. The me- 
dium intelligence quotient of 110 pupils in Latin was 117. Only five pu- 
pils of this group were below 90 I. Q., and none of these made recom- 
mended grades except one repeater. Eighty-one of the group were su- 
perior, above 110 I. Q., and there were only three failures among the su- 
periors. The median I. Q. of two hundred and sixty-eight cases in Span- 
ish was 99. Of sixty-six cases below 90 I. Q., none made excellent 
grades and only ten made grades of “two.” Thirty-four of this group 
failed. Of eighty-nine cases above 110 I. Q., there were sixty “recom- 
mended” grades and seven failures. The median I. Q. of thirty-six 
cases in French was 108. No pupil below 110 I. Q. made a grade of 
“one”; only one pupil below 95 made a “two.” The small number in this 
group lessens the reliability of the figures for French. 
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A third study in the comparison of mental ability and school suc- 
cess in foreign languages is being made at Manual Arts High School. 
In this study, the pupils have only completed half a year of the language. 
The record of the pupils will be followed throughout their course and 
comparison made at the end of each semester. The results of the first 
semester show only one pupil in Latin below 90 I. Q., who made a grade 
of “one” and only two superiors, who failed to pass. Five pupils below 
90 I. Q. made grades of “two.” An investigation of the other school 
work of these pupils shows that their entire efforts must have been con- 
centrated in the Latin. The median I. Q. of the Latin group is 105. The 
median I. Q. of one hundred and ninety Spanish pupils in 107. Four 
below 90 made “recommended” grades and one superior failed. The 
French group is again too small to be very indicative, but no superiors 
failed and no pupils below 90 received “ones.” The median I. Q. of the 
French group, which has a wide range of ability, is 101. 

We may certainly be justified in drawing the conclusions that pupils 
with ability below average would be better off in courses other than foreign 
language and we can be fairly sure that the Binet, the Terman Group, or 
the Otis Group is of valuable assistance in determining this ability. Other 
tests may be equally good, but these tests happen to be the particular ones 
used in these surveys. We notice that there are some individual cases 
where the pupil with ability below average is doing “recommended” work. 
This is usually in the early part of his course. It is a question whether the 
foreign language will be of any great value to such a pupil, even if he 
does make passing grades. There is little chance that he will ever go 
to college or follow an occupation where the foreign language will be of 
value to him. If pupils of this type are permitted to take subjects like 
foreign languages (or mathematics,) and some parents consider Spanish 
(or Algebra) the sine que non, special courses should be provided for 
them. 

We do not wish to over-emphasize the importance of standardized 
tests. They are far from infallible and must always be considered 
with other data in helping a boy or girl plan a course of study, but the 
figures seem to be significant and worth the consideration of foreign lan- 
guage teachers. 


Manual Arts High School, Mary Bess Henry, 
Los Angeles. Teacher in charge of Adjustments 
and Educational Counselor. 





SOUVENIRS SUR SARAH BERNHARDT 


Hélas, c’est peut-étre l’occasion déja de redire avec Alfred de Musset la 
premiére des stances a la Malibran: 
Sans doute, il est trop tard, pour parler encore delle, 
Depuis qu'elle n’est plus, quinze jours sont passés, 
Et dans ce pays-ci, quinze jours, je le sais, 
Font d’une mort récente une vieille nouvelle. 
De quelque nom d’ailleurs que le regret s’appelle, 
L’homme par tout pays en a bien vite assez. 
Ce pays-ci, c’est la France, et je ne sache pas qu’en pareil cas, les Etats 
Unis fassent exception. 
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Mais pour nous cependant qui l’avons connue, tant admirée et tant aimée, 
il ne nous semble vraiment pas possible que nous ne la reverrons plus, et 
que la voix d’or se soit 4 jamais tue. 


Sarah morte! elle que nous étions habitués a croire immortelle, il semble 
vraiment que cela soit une gageure ou quelque mauvais réve. 


Mais non, il faut, hélas, se rendre a l’evidence: nous n’entendrons plus 
Hermione rugir ses imprécations vengeresses, nous n’entendons plus Phédre 
amoureuse et torturée de remords se plaindre harmonieusement de sa voix 
divine; nous ne verrons plus Marguerite Gautier se mourir purifiée par la 
douleur et par l’amour; et surtout, nous ne verrons plus le pale et svelte 
fils du grand Napoléon vivre ses derniéres années, écrasé par le poids d’un 
héritage trop lourd, rongé du désir de pouvoir continuer son pére, et mourir.... 

“D’avoir été tué tout bas, dans trop de coeurs,” car ses roles, elle les 
incarnait, elle leur communiquait je ne sais quelle vie ardente et mystérieuse, 
elle les enveloppait de je ne sais quelle poésie évocatrice qui fait qu’ils font 
corps avec elle, qu’ils deviennent comme un dédoublement de sa personne, 
de sorte qu’on ne peut plus imaginer Phédre, la reine incestueuse, ou Margue- 
rite Gautier, la courtisane repentie, que sous les traits de Sarah Bernhardt. 

Seuls les trés grands artistes peuvent a ce point s’emparer d’une role et le 
remodeler pour ainsi dire selon leur caractére et leur personnalité et leur 
donner cette chose mystérieuse que seul le génie peut donner, la vie. Je veux 
me rappeler ici, puis qu’aussi bien ce sont des souvenirs personnels que j’évo- 
que, la premiére fois que je vis Sarah Bernhardt. C’était a Lausanne, ma 
ville natale; j’avais alors 12 ans; Sarah était venue comme toutes les an- 
nées, donner une série de représentations ; en matinée, elle donnait des piéces 
classiques. Ma mére me mena voir Phédre. Je ne saurais redire toutes les 
émotions que je ressentis, mais je me rappelle que j’étais transporté; c’était 
beau comme je ne m’étais jamais imaginé qu'il fit possible d’étre beau; les 
vers harmonieux du divin Racine dits par la voix d’or de Sarah Bernhardt 
devenaient une musique céleste; car ce n’est pas assez de dire de la musique 
des vers de Racine qu’elle est un plaisir ou une caresse pour l’oreille, il faut 
dire qu’elle en est la volupté méme. Et que dirai-je du jeu de Sarah, que 
dirai-je de ses attitudes, de ses gestes: voyez-la apparaitre brisée et mourante, 
soutenue par Oenone et murmurant les vers divins. “N’allons point plus 
avant...” C’était la poésie méme. 

Plus tard, j’avais alors quinze ans, j’étais allé passer mes vacances de 
Paques a Paris. Pendant la semaine sainte, le théatre Sarah Bernhardt 
donnait la Samaritaine d’Edmond Rostand avec Sarah dans le réle de Pho- 
tine, la Samaritaine. Une vieille amie de ma famille, peintre célébre, Mme 
Louise Abbéma, qui fut elle-méme |’amie de toujours de Sarah Bernhardt, m’y 
mena en me promettant de me presenter a elle aprés la représentation. 

J’avais a la fois peur et hate de voir finir la piéce. Celle-ci terminée, 
Louise Abbéma me conduisit 4 la loge de la grande artiste. J’avouerai que 
jétais si €mu que je tremblais de tous mes membres en montant l’escalier 
qui y menait. Lorsque j’entrai dans le sanctuaire, je veux dire le salon qui 
précédait la loge, car c’était pour moi un vrai sanctuaire, j’étais comme dans 
un réve; j’allais voir Sarah de tout prés, j’allais l’approcher, lui parler 
peut-étre, si la parole m’était rendue, et encore, qui sait, lui baiser les bas 
de sa robe. Nous nous assimes, et j’attendais les yeux fixés sur la porte de 
la loge d’ou la déesse allait sortir. Au bout de quelques instants, vétue d’une 
tobe blanche, serrée 4 la taille par une cordeliére d’or, Sarah entra. Je fus 
ébloui comme par trop de lumiére, me yeux se voilérent; mes tempes bour- 
donnaient et je sentais le plancher vaciller sous mes pieds; je crus m’eva- 
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nouir. Louise Abbema me poussa devant elle; je ne saurais dire ni ce qu'elle 
dit, ni ce que la voix d’or répondit, mais je recouvrai mes sens suffisamment 
pour prendre la main que la divine Sarah me tendait et la baiser longuement. 
Tout cela semblera peut-étre bien puéril et d’aucuns souriront.... qu’ importe. 
A vingt ans de distance, il me semble retrouver, en écrivant ces lignes, la 
méme émotion que j’éprouvais alors. J’ai revu depuis Sarah Bernhardt 
maintes fois au théatre et dans l’intimité, et elle a toujours suscité en moi 
le méme enthousiasme, la méme admiration que jadis. 

La derniére fois que je la vis, ce fut 4 Nashville, Tennessee; j’eus alors 
le rare plaisir de passer une aprés-midi avec elle dans son wagon-salon. Mais, 
en lui baisant les mains pour prendre congé, j’eus le pressentiment que c’était 
mon dernier hommage que je lui rendais. 


Hector L. Goumaz. 
Manual Arts Evening High School. 





GUANAJUATO 


Una de las ciudades mas interesantes para los turistas americanos que 
visitan la Republica de México, es la antigua y pintoresca ciudad de Guana- 
juato. Y ahora que los profesores de espafiol estan yendo a México en los 
veranos, quisiéramos que supieran algo mas acerca de esa ciudad, para que 
al hacer sus itinerarios para un viaje a México puedan incluir en ellos una 
visita a la famosa ciudad de Guanajuato. 

Guanajuato esta situado entre las montafias, a una elevacién de 7,000 pies 
sobre el nivel del mar; y yendo por el Ferrocarril Central Mexicano dista 
unas mil millas de El] Paso, Texas. Esto da por resultado que tiene uno de 
los climas mas ideales que se pueden hallar en todo el mundo. Es un 
mineral y su existencia data desde el siglo dieciséis, cuando los espafioles 
explotaban sus ricas minas de plata. Varios duques, condes y marqueses es- 
pafioles vivian alli muy lujosamente con lo que obtenian de las entrafias de 
las montafias de Guanajuato. 

Entre todas las minas que producian enormes cantidades de plata, se dis- 
tinguié mas que ninguna otra la de Valenciana, la cual produjo cantidades 
tan fabulosas que hace unos afios ella habia producido una quinta parte de 
toda la plata que existia en el mundo entero. Cuando comenzaron esta 
mina, le prometieron a la Virgen que si lograban tener éxito, le edificarian 
una iglesia, y cuando dieron con la riquisima veta de plata, no se les olvidé 
su promesa. Le construyeron a la Virgen la prometida iglesia, que existe 
hasta el dia de hoy. Sus cimientos fueron hechos de las rocas asi como salieron 
de la mina, llenas de plata. Y adentro de la iglesia hay tres magnificos 
altares que valen cada uno ochenta mil pesos. Hace poco se compro en 
Guanajuato un altar por el estilo de los de la iglesia de Valenciana y se 
trajo al “Mission Inn” de Riverside, donde esta ahora. 

La ciudad de Guanajuato esta situada en un valle angosto y en la mayor 
parte de la ciudad hay s6lo una calle, la cual sigue el curso del rio en el 
fondo del valle y por consiguiente es una calle muy tortuosa. De esta suben 
a los lados de los cerros numerosos callejones que dan entrada a las casitas 
de adobe que cubren los cerros, y que con sus variados colores en contraste 
con las verdes montafias que se distinguen a lo lejos, ofrecen una vista muy 
pintoresca. Hay solo tranvias de mulas y la calle es tan estrecha que muchas 
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veces cuando se encuentran un tranvia y un carretén que viene de las minas, 
o el carreton o el tranvia tiene que retroceder hasta un punto bastante 
amplio para que los dos vehiculos puedan pasar a un tiempo. 

Guanajuato tiene un punto importante en la historia de México. Don 
Miguel Hidalgo dié el grito de independencia contra Espafia en el pueblito 
de Dolores Hidalgo, en el Estado de Guanajuato, y, saliendo de alli con un 
pufiado de hombres, caminé con rumbo a Guanajuato, donde tuvo lugar una 
de las primeras e importantes batallas de la revolucién que al fin libré a 
México. Hidalgo y sus soldados atacaron la Alhéndiga de Granaditas, un 
edificio fuertisimo donde tenian los espafioles abundantes provisiones. Mien- 
tras los soldados espafioles les tiraban a los mexicanos desde la azotea, un 
soldado de Hidalgo, que se llamaba “El Pipila,” se colocé una losa en la 
espalda y tom6 en sus manos una antorcha, y mientras la losa lo protegia de 
las balas, pudo avanzar e incendiar el enorme zaguan. Tras él siguieron 
los que acompafiaban a Hidalgo y entraron por el zaguan derrumbado y 
lucharon dentro del edificio hasta vencer a los espafioles y apoderarse de la 
Alhondiga. Mas tarde Hidalgo, junto con otros, fué ejecutado en Chihuahua, 
pero las cabezas de él y tres de sus compaifieros fueron llevadas en jaulas a 
Guanajuato y colocadas en unas enormes alcayatas en las cuatro esquinas de 
la Alhéndiga de Granaditas. Alli permanecieron por mucho tiempo. En 
cada esquina hay una placa con el nombre del héroe cuya cabeza se colgé alli. 

Hemos dejado hasta lo ultimo las momias, que son tal vez la cosa de mayor 
interés en todo Guanajuato para los turistas. Como la ciudad esta cons- 
truida sobre montafias pedregosas y hay escasez de tierra, no todas las 
tumbas pueden usarse a perpetuidad. Una tumba a perpetuidad cuesta mucho 
dinero y la gente pobre se entierra por unos tres o cinco afios nada mas. 
Unos se entierran en el suelo y otros en gavetas hechas en los muros del 
pantedn. Al fin del término se sacan los restos y el sepulcro queda listo para 
recibir otro cuerpo. No se sabe la causa, pero sucede una cosa muy extrafia 
en Guanajuato, y es que de vez en cuando al abrir una gaveta, en vez de 
encontrar los huesos sueltos, se encuentra un cuerpo momificado. Debajo de 
un lado del panteén hay una catacumba muy interesante. En una «xtremidad 
tiene todos los huesos sueltos que se van sacando de las tumbas, y en la otra 
extremidad estan colocados en fila todos los cuerpos que hasta ahora se han 
momificado en el panteén de Guanajuato. A los que no estan acostumbrados 
a esta escena, les causa una impresién mucho muy extrafia y lugubre. 

Por lo que he dicho se vera lo interesante que es Guanajuato y que bien 
vale la pena de visitarse. ; Ojala que cada verano aumente el numero de 
profesores americanos que vaya a conocerlo, tal como lo hicieron algunos de 
ellos el verano pasado! 


CLARA SALMANS. 
Long Beach High School. 





EL INSTITUTO 


Se acercaba mi primera semana de Instituto. 

Ante todo 4 qué es eso de Instituto para Maestros? La cosa me sonaba 
a una especie de super-Escuela Normal y no iba muy lejos de la verdad, 
en cuanto al fondo, pero si en cuanto a la forma. Descubri que la semana 
de Instituto, que nosotros en la América de Dario, probablemente llamaria- 
mos de Conferencias Pedagégicas, es simplemente una reunion de maestros 
que a ella guzeran asistir, durante la cual, las mas altas autoridades explican 
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los ultimos adelantos en sus respectivos ramos, al profesorado que los es- 
cucha. Presidentes de lejanas Universidades, expertos en psicologia, en 
trabajos de investigacién, organizadores famosos, oradores, poetas, humo- 
ristas, musicos, toda una constelacién de estrellas de primera magnitud en 
el cielo cientifico. 


Dije que esas facilidades son para los maestros que quieran aprovecharlas, 
y subrayé la palabra, porque la Junta de Educacién no obliga a nadie a 
concurrir. Va el que quiere; pero al que asiste la ciudad le paga por ello. 
Y le paga salarios que a veces exceden de cincuenta délares por semana, 
exigiéndole como unico comprobante de su asistencia, su palabra de honor. 


Yo gané veintidéds délares y cincuenta centavos por oir los mejores dis- 
cursos sobre educacién que he oido en mi vida, y puede creerme el Superin- 
tendente de las Escuelas Publicas, o mejor dicho la Superintendente, porque 
es una apreciable dama, que en lo sucesivo pagaria yo con gusto esa misma 
suma por el privilegio de volver a tomar parte en su Instituto. 


Me interesaron especialmente las sesiones de los dos ultimos dias, des- 
tinadas a discutir problemas de los maestros de lenguas modernas. ; Como 
olvidar la soberbia conferencia del profesor Arturo L. Owen, de la Univer- 
sidad de Kansas, sobre “El Arte de Don Ramon del Valle-Inclan?”’ La frase 
castiza, el estilo sobrio, el fondo eruditisimo. Y todo ello aprendido en los 
libros, con amor y paciencia, por un maestro norteamericano, nacido en los 
Estados Unidos y educado en este pais. Esa pieza estoy seguro de que 
habria sido escuchada con aplauso en el Ateneo de Madrid. 


El sefior Wheeler, Inspector local de Lenguas Modernas, en estilo forense 
joco-serio, nos probé con la ayuda de un sencillo cuadro, que puede cam- 
biarse la palabra imposibilidad por la contraria. El profesor Rosemberg de 
la Universidad de California, nos hablé con frase de carifio y erudicién, 
acerca del pais de los Vascos. Una inteligente maestra analizé en lenguaje 
culinario-pedagégico, un estudiante a quien llamé: “Puchero de Primer 
Ajo.” 

Y luego el carifioso, cordialisimo saludo de los Jefes de las dos Universi- 
dades de California, sefiores Moore y von KleinSmid, mas que salutaciones 
cantos de amor a Espafia y a todo lo espafiol; el espiritual, curioso y 
simpatico discurso del nuevo Presidente de la Asociacién Nacional de Maes- 
tros de Espajfiol, sefior C. Scott Williams, ejemplo viviente de la falsedad 
de la tesis que sostuvo: “No es Posible Aprender a Pensar en una Lengua 
Extranjera.” El profesor Williams, sajén como lo indica su nombre, habla 
el idioma de Cervantes con perfeccién extraordinaria, y aunque nos diga 
lo contrario, nos permitira que por una sola vez dudemos de su palabra y 
creamos que piensa en espanol y aun es capaz de “sufrir hambre y sed es- 
pafiolas,” para seguirlo en su chistosa argumentacién. 

Superigr. Aquello fué un areépago distinguidisimo; pero como todas las 
cosas humanas y especialmente las buenas, el Instituto de 1922 tuvo que 
acabarse y los maestros de lenguas modernas lo despedimos con un banquete 
en el Hotel Alejandria. Creo haber cumplido con un ineludible deber cuando 
manifesté a los maestros alli reunidos, la gratitud de los espafioles de ambos 
continentes por las numerosas muestras de carifio y admiracién, prodigadas 
a nuestra lengua, a nuestra raza y a nuestras patrias. 


Dr. Manvuet F. Ropricvuez. 
Lincoln Evening High School, Los Angeles. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


The writer of the letter, extracts from which are given below, is head 
of the Spanish Department of a middle-western university, is also a 
business man, and consul for one of the Central American republics. 

It will be noted that he agrees with Dr. Bobbitt in believing that 
subjects taught in school are intended to prepare the student for earning 
a living, and it might be supposed that he regards foreign language study 
solely from a vocational point of view. As a matter of fact, he reads 
several languages besides his own, and speaks at least two, besides being 
better acquainted with French and English literature and history than 
the average educated American. 

He has for some years been vigorously advocating the sending of 
students from Spanish American countries to spend a long enough time 
in the United States to enable them to become really acquainted with the 
language and people; while at the same time selected groups of North 
Americans who understand Spanish and who will be able to disseminate 
accurate information as to existing conditions, shall visit the countries to 
the south of us. Indeed, his main objective in teaching Spanish is to 
bring about a sympathetic understanding between the people of the South 
and Central American republics and ourselves. 


Los Angeles High School. Heven D. Snyper. 





“Dr. Bobbitt’s suggestion, if accepted, would make the study of 
Spanish quite economical and easy, but by no means useful. In fact only 
one year of study in college or two years in high school would be re- 
quired to satisfy his modest aspirations. You know that a good acquaint- 
ance with the Spanish grammar and dictionary would be sufficient for 
reading Spanish. But what would be the use? To read for the sake 
of reading? This being the case it would be better to eliminate the sub- 
ject and let the student read English. But if subjects taught in school 
are intended to equip the student with something that will help him in 
the struggle for life, then it is imperative that we teach him to write and 
speak Spanish. Nobody will earn a penny by reading Spanish; many 
people are making a living by writing and speaking Spanish.” 

“T could illustrate my views in this respect with several instances. 
For example, I was called by the —-———-Co. a few months ago to in- 
terpret for a Cuban inventor who came to sell them a scale of his in- 
vention. The company had a clerk in charge of the correspondence with 
the Spanish American countries. Miss —————, the clerk, reads and 
writes Spanish fairly well, but she does not speak it, so she could give 
no service in the case. The company paid me ten dollars for my as- 
sistance, and offered me Miss —-———’s position which, of course, I 
did not accept. Then they asked me if I knew a person who could handle 
properly their Spanish American department. Miss —————- was prac- 
tically dismissed from the very moment they found out that she did not 
know how to speak Spanish. Another case is that of Mr. ————— who 
is a clerk for the ————— Oil Co., and knows a little Spanish. The 
manager of the branch of this firm in Argentina died. Mr. ————— 
was offered this position as he knows the business of the firm very well; 
but he was asked if he knew sufficient Spanish to get along in that country 
without difficulty. He said that he did not, but that if he was given time 
to prepare himself he would be ready in three months. He came to offer 
me $500 if I would equip him with the necessary knowledge of the spoken 
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language in three months. As I told him that I could not, he had to give 
up the hope of securing the good position that was knocking at his door.” 

“T could cite some other cases of failure on account of lack of train- 
ing in spoken Spanish, but I prefer to point out the harm done to Ameri- 
can education by the false idea that foreign languages are merely decora- 
tive subjects. Even the representatives of the microscopic Central Ameri- 
can republics at the Peace Conference in Paris knew French. President 
Wilson, Secretary Lansing and Colonel House did not know French, and 
consequently they were the only delegates who had to have an interpreter. 
As I have served as an interpreter on several occasions, I know that no 
interpreter, however honest and sincere he may be, can help coloring his 
interpretations with shades of his own views. I believe that the out- 
come to the Peace Conference would have been very different if the ideas 
exchanged between the American delegation and the other countries’ dele- 
gations had not had to undergo the influence of the interpreter. It is 
safe to say that the three big Americans had taken French in school; but 
undoubtedly they considered foreign languages to be, as Dr. Bobbitt and 
most people do, decorative subjects only. They found out their mistake 
too late, and something of that kind will happen to many.” 

“In order not to make this letter tiresome on account of its length 
I am closing it with this statement suggested by my experience in every 
day life: foreign languages should be taught thoroughly or should not 


be taught at all, otherwise the teaching of foreign languages will continue 
to be waste of time and money,’ 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


In a class of fifteen pupils, only two have no foreign correspondent, 
while several have more than one. We have received a grand total of 
forty-four French letters since last June, when the correspondence began. 
Everything from postcards and calendars and photos to sea-shells and 
war relics had been exchanged until the recent ruling forbidding the 
sending of “colis.” Letters from such distant places as Algeria, Paris, 
Falaise, Lyon and Biarritz have made us all eager to travel and visit these 
newly-made friends, and see for ourselves the places they describe. 


Boys especially take an interest in the correspondence, and the day 
a foreign letter arrives is a red-letter day for all of us, as we take a few 
minutes of class-time to read the letter and pass it around, with whatever 
it contains of pictures, postcards, pressed flowers, samples of dresses, 
or other souvenirs. 


The imperfect English of the correspondents amuses us; but at 
the same time it encourages us in our efforts in French, when we try 
to translate literally. 


This exchange of letters gives the pupils the one present practical 
use of their language study, and is a great help and lasting delight. 

We also had a very interesting “Current Events” lesson last week, 
with the “Current Events,” given entirely in French, culled from the 


copies of the “Courrier Francais,” so kindly obtained for us through the 
efforts of Mr. Wheeler. 


Torrance High School. Hanna B. YEOMAN. 
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A TRAVELER’S NOTE 


Our sojourn in Holland was most interesting. We were somewhat 
disappointed in seeing nearly all the Dutch dressed like Americans. Prac- 
tically the only places where the old-fashioned costume is worn are Vollen- 
dam and Marken. Another characteristic sight which is rapidly disap- 
pearing is the old wind-mill. Gasoline engines are fast driving them 
away. The Hague with its sea-side resort is a very clean, pretty and 
aristocratic city. We did not like Amsterdam as well because of the 
smell of the canals. But we were told that in time it would be as attar 
of roses to our nostrils. Amsterdam is the industrial center and it is 
there that we saw the diamond-cutters at work. Holland as a whole is 
an exceptionally clean country, and it is no unusual sight to see a Dutch 
woman on her hands and knees scrubbing the sidewalk in front of her 
residence or shop. 


Belgium and some parts of France will show traces of the war’s 
destruction for many years to come. Some of the buildings destroyed 
should be allowed to stand to show future generations why wars should 
not be. Rheims presents a picture of desolation hard to imagine for 
those who have not seen it. Our walks through the trenches and the 
tunnels of the forts made the conflict seem very real. 


Paris always has been and always will be a most interesting city. We 
were on the go practically day and night for nearly a week, and when we 
left, there were still many things which we wished we had seen. Who 
could see the Louvre, Notre Dame, La Madeleine, the Opera House, the 
Pantheon, the Place de la Concorde, the Champs Elysees, the Arc de 
Triomphe, the Bois de Boulogne, the Eiffel Tower, the marvelous palace 
of Versailles, etc. in less time? 


We may have just as pretty lakes and just as grand mountains in 
America as there are in Switzerland, but there is something in the atmos- 
phere of that country which appeals strongly to Americans. It has long 
been the playground of Europe. Geneva, Lucerne, Lausanne, Montreux 
with that wonderful old Chillon castle, Interlaken, to say nothing of the 
mountain villages, have something fascinating peculiar to themselves. 


Italy is a country which impresses the writer as living on its past 
glory. The monuments of its ancient and mediaeval history are nothing 
short of marvelous. At present the Italians do not show much ambition, 
and extreme poverty is evident throughout the entire peninsula. Buying 
souvenirs in Italy is quite a sport. We started in by paying the prices 
asked, but soon we learned that they considered us poor fish because 
we did not haggle. If you offer a third of the price asked and hold your 
ground the chances are that you will get away with your purchase. It 
is worth a trip across the ocean to see the cathedral of Milan alone. We 
enjoyed Rome and Venice immensely. They say it is almost impossible 
for a young man to resist the temptation of proposing to a young lady 
if the two happen to be riding together in a Venetian gondola on a moonlit 
night. Since the lady almost invariably accepts under such conditions 
one should not take the risk unless he is willing to abide by the conse- 


[Continued on Page 26] 
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FRENCH SECTION ACTIVITIES 


In accordance with the vote of the French Section in April, 1922, 
fortnightly “Causeries Frangaises”’ were started last November and have 
been continued regularly ever since. More than thirty schools in Los 
Angeles and vicinity have assisted through programs or in attendance, 
making the Causeries a decided success. 


The attendance has varied from ninety to two hundred twenty-five 
at a session. Besides songs, dances, recitations, and talks, the follow- 
ing plays have been given: 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon (lst act)..Hollywood High School 


eer University of S. California 
ED e560 ds o6ndhesceskeeeeesoned Virgil Jr. High School. 
La Faim set grand Inventeur.............. Virgil Jr. High School. 
CE secceenscesaceteceevesouen Pasadena High School. 
ge Se eS) eee ee Pasadena High School. 
ED ccccncenawidcanes nomesevenbion Glendale Union H. S. 

Ee PE WNT GU. nt svcccecccssesees Manual Arts High School. 
Le petit Chaperon rouge...........essee0- University of California. 
a ho Ere ye rr University of California. 
EEE -svipcrnedsueunen sebtnuee Santa Ana High School. 


On April 26th next the program will be given by Franklin High 
School, and on May 10th by Sentous Jr. High School. The two remain- 
ing sessions are not yet definitely arranged for. 


Among other features of the Causeries have been the following: 


1. Translations of the poem “L’Hiver,” by Mme. Louise Nevrau- 
mont, Manual Arts High School. The results were excellent. Three 
prizes (books) were given for the best translations. 


2. The designing of a seal for the Causeries. Many excellent 
drawings were submitted. A prize of $5.00 has been awarded to the 
successful artist. By the end of the year we hope to be able to present 
to each school which has shown interest in the Causeries a copy of the 
seal in colors. 


The Causeries have been most fortunate in having the cordial sup- 
port of the French newspapers of Los Angeles and of many members of 
the French-speaking portion of our populace, who have contributed time, 
money, presence, and enjoyable talks. 


Owing to the lack of satisfactory central location it has been neces- 
sary to hold the Causeries in various schools, which in many ways is a 
disadvantage. 


There seems to be no doubt but that similar meetings, with such 
improvements as experience is suggesting, should be held another year. 
Questions of definite financial support, of the location for the meetings, 
and of widening the circle of those responsible for the details of arrange- 
ment should be settled in the near future, so that the Causeries may start 
promptly again in September. Every suggestion will be most welcome 
to the present committee, which expects to present the matter with recom- 
mendations at the April meeting of the Section. The Causeries Commit- 
tee this year has been Miss Dunbar, Mrs. Nevraumont, Mr. Wheeler, 
and Miss Drabkin, Chairman. 
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;QUE LE SALUDEMOS AL SENOR DON ANTONIO 
SOLALINDE! 


The week of May 7th bids fair to be another of the ever increasing 
memorable events for the local friends of hispanic culture. The noted 
scholar, Professor Antonio G. Solalinde, secretary of the Centro de Estu- 
dios Historicos of Madrid, and now representing the Spanish Ministry of 
Public Instruction on assignment to various universities in the United 
States, including Stanford and the University of California, will be in 
Los Angeles during that time. 

Professor Roy E. Schulz of the University of Southern California 
has scheduled a notable program for this occasion. In addition to Pro- 
fessor Solalinde’s appearance before the students of Spanish at U. S. C. 
and at U. S., S. B., Santa Ana and other places, tentative announcement 
is made of a series of four lectures for the benefit of the teachers of 
Los Angeles and vicinity as follows: Monday evening and Thursday 
evening at eight, Friday afternoon at half-past four, and Saturday morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock. The subjects of the lectures include: Los tipos 
y trajes populares; Ciudades y regiones espaiiolas; La vida literaria; 
Los autores en la intimidad ; Galdos; Lo que significa la generacion del ’98. 

In line with the well-known hospitality of the L. A. Chapter of the 
A. A. T. S. a luncheon—reception in honor of the distinguished visitor 
is being planned for Saturday noon. 

Definite announcement for the various meetings will be duly made. 





LA ROMERIA ANUAL 


La Romeria Anual tendra lugar en Pomona College en Claremont el 
primer sabado, dos de Junio, a eso de las doce. Sera un dia de campo. Durante 
el semestre nos hemos esforzado en hacer los programas de la asociacion de 
un verdadero valor; de manera que para ese dia parece bueno que nos jun- 
temos solo para charlar o discutir los trabajos del afio. Cada uno traiga su 
lunch. Se formaran los grupos segin vayan llegando, con la excepcién de 
los que hayan arreglado antes su compafiia. Lo que se desea de todos modos 
es que sea un dia sin etiqueta. En el curso de la tarde seran presentados los 
oficiales del afio venidero. Esperamos, pues, que todos nos veamos alli. No 
olviden la fecha, y vengan para ayudarnos con su asistencia a hacer un final 
del afio de buen éxito. 


Laura MErRRIMAN, Presidente. 





THE N. E. A. CONVOCATION 


As we go to press we are informed that at its Philadelphia meeting 
the Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers has voted to “invite the association in whose territory 
the N. E. A. summer meeting is to be held to furnish a modern language 
program for the same.” 

We were not aware that the sunlit waters of the Golden Gate so di- 
rectly laved the “territory” of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California. However, our president has received the signal 
summons to supply a program for the vacationing members of the guild 
who may foregather at the national convention in July. No doubt, more and 
specific information will be duly forthcoming through the regular channels. 
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ANNUAL SPRING MEETING OF THE M. L. A., S. C., AT 
CHAFFEE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, ONTARIO 


Saturday, April 28th 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS at eleven. 


FRENCH 
Music—Chaffee Union High School. 
Business Session. 


“College and High School Relations in the Teaching of French,” 
Professor A. G. Fite, State University, Southern Branch. 


“The Inspiring Teacher,” Professor Oliver M. Johnson, Stanford 
University. 


SPANISH 
Music—Chaffee Union High School. 


“Recuerdos de Espafia,’” Dr. F. E. Beckman, State University, 
Southern Branch. 


“Saludos” por el Presidente Nacional de A. A. T. S., Sefior Don 
C. Scott Williams, Hollywood High School. 
Business Session of Los Angeles Chapter, A. A. T. S. 


LUNCHEON at noon. 


Joint MeEeEtiInc at half-past one. 


Address: “My Business and Yours,” Professor E. C. Hills, Uni- 
versity of California. 


THe LUNCHEON 


Reservations for the luncheon, seventy-five cents per plate, should 
be made not later than April 26th, Thursday, to Miss Eleanor Henry, 
Chaffee Union High School, Ontario. Note: Considerate patrons will 
see the necessity of sending in reservations, (preferably accompanied by 
payment) on time, and act accordingly. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Via Paciric Evectric (6th and Main St. Depot). Trains at 9:15 
and 10:35 to Upland, where street-car connections are made direct to 
the High School. 


By AutomosiLe. Choice of routes via Foothill and Pomona Boule- 
vards to Euclid Avenue; the High School is midway between Upland and 
Ontario. Note: Members desiring to go by auto may register names at 
headquarters, 451 N. Hill St., Los Angeles, by Wednesday, April 25th. 
Members having autos may consult this list, personally or by telephone, 
to arrange parties. 

Memo. 


Members in arrears of dues and applicants for membership are urged 
to communicate with the Treasurer at oncE. The organization needs 
your financial as well as moral support at all times. “All for one and 
one for all.” 
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SUMMER COURSES: EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 


Lack of space, unfortunately, forbids more than the following routine 
announcements of the many excellent opportunities afforded modern lan- 
guage teachers this summer. Special descriptive catalogs and reading 


matter will bring details on application to the several institutions and 
addresses mentioned. 


University oF Ca.irorniaA, Southern Division, lists the following 
courses : 

French—Elementary; Advanced Elementary; Intermediate; Ad- 
vanced Intermediate; Theatre choisi de Corneille et de Racine; 
Balzac; Cours de Style; and Teachers’ Course. 

Spanish—Elementary ; Advanced Elementary; Intermediate; Twen- 


tieth Century Literature; Drama of the Golden Age; La Novela 
Picaresca, and Teachers’ Course. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Offers these courses: 


French—Elementary Intermediate; Advanced Syntax and Compo- 
sition; Phonetics; French Realists and Naturalists; French Ro- 
mantic Drama. 


Italian—Elementary. 


Spanish—Elementary; Intermediate; Advanced; Elementary Con- 
versation and Composition; The Masterpieces of Spanish Litera- 
ture; La Leyenda Espanola. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, announces (June 25th to August 
4th): 

French—Elementary; Advanced Elementary; Intermediate; Ad- 
vanced Grammar, Composition, Reading and Conversation; E-x- 
plication de Textes de dix-Septiéme Siécle; Teachers’ Course; Old 
French Readings. 

German—Elementary; Advanced Elementary; Classics of the 18th 
Century; The Study of Language. 


Slavic—Russian Novelists; Modern Russia. 


Spanish—Elementary; Advanced Elementary; Intermediate; Ad- 
vanced Composition; Survey of Spanish Literature; Spain of To- 
day; Problems of Teaching Spanish; Old Spanish; The Renais- 
sance of Spain. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY offers its regular work of the Summer Quarter 
(June 19th to September Ist; Second Term begins July 26th) : 
German—Free Reading; Second-Year Reading; Second-Year Com- 
position; Scientific German; Directed Reading in Scientific Ger- 
man; Dramas and Novels; Advanced Composition; Directed Read- 

ing; Goethe’s Faust in English; Development of the Novel. 

French—Fourth Year Composition; Conversation in French; Sur- 
vey of French Literature; French Romanticism; Problems of 
Teaching French; Old French Literature; Floire et Blancheflor. 

Spanish—Second-Year Spanish; Commercial Spanish; Argentine 
Literature; Curso de Composicién y Estilo; Literatura espatiola 
contempordnea; Teatro espaiiol contempordneo; Problems of 
Teaching Spanish. 

Slavic—Commercial Russian ; Elementary Russian Conversation ; His- 
tory of Slavic Literature; Leo Tolstoy. 
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UnIversipapD NACIONAL DE Mexico will again open its hospitable doors 
this summer. Preparations for local bookings are being made by Mr. 
C. Scott Williams, president of the A. A. T. S., who will personally 
guide an excursion from Los Angeles, provided a sufficient number 
to make it worth while decide to go together from here. Several of 
the courses offered will be accredited, by transfer, at University of 
California, S. B. and at University of Southern California. Address 
U. C. Extension Division, 603 Realty Board Building, Los Angeles. 


Curso DE VACACIONES PARA ExTRANJEROS (July 9th to August 4th) at 
Madrid announces its twelfth year of activity. It is organized and 
conducted by the Centro de Estudios Historicos. Address Prof. 
Joaquin Ortega, University Club, Madison, Wis., for its comprehen- 
sive and artistic pamphlet of sixteen pages. 


Tue MippLesury CoLLeGe, Vermont, Summer Schools for French and 
for Spanish, advertise sessions respectively in Paris and in Granada 
under the Travel Management of Intercollegiate Tours, 65 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tue COLLEGE OF THE PyrENEES at Barcelona will convene July 16th to 
August 11th, preceded and followed by touring trips. Further in- 
formation may be had from Miss Carolina Marcial-Dorado, 604 West 
115th St., New York City. 


Tue Comite pes Voyaces D’ Etupes EN FRANCE, INnc., 281 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, has specially arranged a 70 day educational tour in 
France, Belgium and Italy. 


FRENCH Stupy AND TourRING Party at the University of Besancon enters 
upon its third season and will be conducted by Mr. Fernand Cattelain, 
University of Texas, (Austin). 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, opens its tenth 
year (June 25th to July 27th) of Summer School with instruction 
in French, German, Russian, Spanish and American Citizenship. 


Tue SpanisH Scuoot of Washington, D. C., devotes itself solely to in- 
struction in Spanish. It’s motto is “Only the Pure Castilian Taught.” 





BON VOYAGE! 


All colleagues fortunate enough to be able to attend any of the fore- 
going institutions or tours this summer are particularly urged to send in 
to our BuLLETIN their impressions—so that the stay-at-homes may share 
vicariously all that befell. Articles, in any modern language, written, if 
not mailed, from abroad, or steamer-letters (fore-stalling mal de mer!), 
while the spell of enthusiasm is still aglow, will always be the more en- 
gaging and vibrant with the holiday mood and “over with” before the 
rush of the new school-year consumes one’s freshness. Even the slight- 
est effort will be appreciated and much more helpful to the cause and en- 
couraging to the reader than one imagines. 

WOULD IT NOT BE GRATIFYING TO KNOW YOU HAD 
HELPED THE COMMON CAUSE? AND TO SEE YOUR CON- 
TRIBUTION IN A POSSIBLE SYMPOSIUM IN OUR OCTOBER 


BULLETIN? Send manuscript to the Editor, 1537 West 46th Street, 
by or before September tenth. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Stories oF SoutH America, E. C. Brooks. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va., 1922 pp. 267. 

This little book is well worth the reading of anyone interested in 
the “wonderful history, the interesting geography, the strange fauna and 
flora” of the great continent to the south of us. It entertains and in- 
structs at the same time. Every student of Spanish needs orientation in 
background as well as in grammar. Moreover, he needs to get much of 
this orientation in English, until such time as his Spanish becomes a usable 
tool. It would seem that “Stories of South America” might well be re- 
quired as collateral reading from every student beginning Spanish. 

(C. A. W.) 

REFERENCE CHART OF SPANISH VERBS, Graeser. World Book Co., 
1922. 15x13 in. 

A chart in colors, containing forms of the regular conjugations, or- 
thographic changes, radical changes, and every irregular form of the 
strictly irregular verbs. A very convenient and practical ready reference 
covering the most difficult “memory” field in the language. Folds to 6% 
by 3% inches. Sold in packages of 25 at $3.00 and postage. 

(C. A. W.) 

Le Premier Livre, Epirion PHONETIQUE AvEC GRAMMAIRE SuP- 
PLEMENTAIRE, Méras. American Book Company. 1922. 152 + 36 
+ 41. 

There are two elements in this book that make it the most accept- 
able first year book that I have ever used. 

First, the (adapted) story of the text is “Sans Famille’—No child 
ever comes into contact with Remi and Vitalis without being keenly in- 
terested in these two characteristics. But the dogs and the monkey! 
Certainly these animals alone would make the story worth while. 

Second, and more important for the teacher, are the pictures. Mr. 
Kerr, the artist, has produced a set of pictures which so well represent 
the important moments of the story that they serve as convenient centers 
for review. In each picture there is plenty of action giving opportunity 
for continuous verb drill. Out of these pictures may be built, with the 
text as guide, a vocabulary which will serve as a foundation for a col- 
loquial French. As a basis for the question-and-answer class room pro- 
cedure the actions portrayed in the pictures are of the proven worth. Note 
that these illustrations are not inserted merely as an embellishment to 
the text, as is frequently done, but they form a series connected by the 
thread of the story. 

Beyond these two particular features the book contains all the im- 
portant elements to be found in any other Elementary French text. 

The new edition includes an added chapter on pronunciation, a 
phonetic transcription of the vocabulary, an appendix containing a com- 
plete review of the grammar contained in the book and direct method 
exercises for each lesson. 

Méras “Premier Livre” is what it is intended to be, a “First Book” 
and is very well adapted to the needs of our students who must approach 
the study of French by very short steps. 

Jefferson High School. Atrrep L. BENSHIMOL. 

FrancAIs Pratigue, Briscoe and Dickman. Allyn and Bacon. 
1923. VIII + 208 +4- 87. 

In refreshing contrast to the static unwieldiness of much of our 
present material which too often closely confines the student’s viewpoint 
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within school walls, this progressive development offers a series of or- 
dinary situations presented naturally, and what is more important, gra- 
phically. The unimaginative student of even limited utilitarian aims 
will draw rapidly increased vocabulary and resultant incentive to con- 
versation from the expert arrangement of this material. The more gifted 
student receives an urge to augmented use of idiomatic and forceful 
French. It is a text in the evolution of which the student has played a 
prominent part, not an inflexible conglomeration thrust upon him. 


FRANCAIS PRATIQUE has the continuity of daily life. It is teachable, 
and decidedly adapted to increased precision, naturalness, fluency, and 
delight in accomplishment among young Americans who are attempting 
to learn to speak French. 

As a text designed for the use of advanced second (A 10) year or 
third year high school classes, I consider it a most desirable book because 
of its practical treatment of daily life, directness of method, idiomatic 
quality and appeal to students of varying abilities. 


Manual Arts High School. CATHARINE STEWART. 


Les ENFANTS DE Marcet, par Bruno. Allyn and Bacon. 1923. 
XII + 143 + 106 + 57. 


C’est Vhistoire fort touchante et intéressante du sergent Marcel et sa 
famille. 

Le premier chapitre débute en Janvier 1871, pendant la guerre franco- 
prussienne. Marcel venait de perdre sa femme, cantiniére au régiment, lui 
laissant quatre enfants. Louis, son fils ainé, agé de 13 ans, était enfant de 
troupe dans son régiment qui faisait partie de l’armée de |’Est. Marcel fut 
blessé et perdit le bras droit en défendant héroiquement la route de la fron- 
tiére suisse. I] suivit ensuite, l’armée en retraite, avec son fils, en Suisse, ou 
il fut soigné par une bonne famille de paysans. I] fut enfin repatrié en 
France et alla retrouver sa mére et ses trois autres enfants dans un bourg situé 
prés de Bordeaux. C’est 1a qu’il vivra désormais et occupera bientét la po- 
sition de receveur du bureau de poste, aprés avoir passé des examens avec 
honneur. Son fils ainé, Louis, et sa fille, Lucie, seront employés comme aides 
de leur pére. Les camarades de régiment de Marcel lui avaient envoyé un 
bras mécanique, que le lieutenant Anbry lui offrait en leur nom et souvenir, 
dans une gentille lettre. Il pouvait déja bien s’en servir. 

Ce livre apprendra aux éléves les lois et les régles qui regissent les diverses 
institutions frangaises sous la République, depuis la mairie, la préfecture, le 
Palais de Justice jusqu’a la présidence et au Président de la République et 
les différents ministéres. Il leur apprendra aussi les divers degrés d’en- 
seignement et d’Ecoles, en France et leur montrera de plus, les qualités et les 
défauts de la nation francaise. 

C’est un trés bon livre, d’une grande valeur au point de vue moral et 
éducation, pour les éléves de 3e et 4e année et dont ils bénéficieront. II est 
fort bien écrit quoique d’une maniére trés simple, forme dialogue, montrant 
Vhistoire d’une famille fonciérement honnéte, économe et laborieuse, comme 
il y a encore beaucoup en France 4a l’heure actuelle. 

Ce livre sera également fort apprécié par le professeur, l’aidant ainsi 
dans sa tache 4 faire mieux connaitre la France a ses éléves. Il trouvera, de 
plus, toutes les notes nécessaires ainsi que différents exercices de traductions 
et des questions en francais, sur les divers chapitres, ce qui est d’une grande 
facilité, sans oublier une longue liste de verbes irréguliers. 


Manual Arts High School. Louise NEVRAUMONT. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF “EL INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS” 


Although founded as recently as October, 1920, the Instituto has 
made a remarkable record. Its activities include: a bureau of in- 
formation concerning educational opportunities in Portugal, Spain, Span- 
ish-America and the United States; the establishment of a select circu- 
lating library for the use of members; the organization of Spanish clubs 
in schools and colleges; the collection and distribution of lantern slides 
illustrative of the art, life, industry, etc., of the Hispanic nations; the 
Fiesta de la Lengua Espafiola, in commemoration of Cervantes. On 
this occasion the medal of the Instituto is awarded to a member of each 
affiliated club, or department, for the best essay on Cervantes or his work. 

Among the publications of the Instituto is a notable series of lec- 
tures by Lawrence A. Wilkins. These addresses were delivered in Span- 
ish, as they are printed, in the “Centro de Estudios Historicos” and in 
the “Ateneo,” of Madrid, in the “Instituto de Idiomas” of the University 
of Valencia and in the “Consell de Pedagogia de la Mancomunitat de Cata- 
lunya.” These lectures deal most interestingly with the educational sys- 
tem of the United States, foreign language instruction in this country 
from its beginning, including many helpful methods, the preparation of 
the foreign language teacher, various problems to meet, mutual assistance, 
Spain and the United States. 

Great credit is due the Instituto for inducing the now famous Chilean 
poetess, Gabriela Mistral, to publish “Desolacion,” a collection of her 
poems. In this volume are included some fifty pages of prose poems of 
a very intimate nature. In these her poetical genius finds even fuller 
expression than in her metrical poems. 

Another book published by the Instituto is “The Romantic Dramas 
of Garcia Gutiérrez,” by Nicholson B. Adams, Ph.D., Instructor in French 
and Spanish, Teachers College, Columbia University. This book treats 
in detail the personal history and work of the author of “El Trovador,” 
makes many enlightening comparisons with French plays, and gives an 
interesting account of the Romantic movement in Spain. 

“Lo Que Se Puede Aprender En Espajfia” is the title of a very inter- 
esting lecture delivered by Professor Joaquin Ortega before the New 
York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. It 
is printed in pamphlet form. 

The “Cartilla Escolar Cervantes” is another pamphlet, prepared by 
Professors M. Romera-Navarro and Julio Mercado. It consists of a 
biography of Cervantes with brief selections from the Quijote, and a 
vocabulary. 

“Suggestions for Spanish Clubs” outlines activities, gives parlimen- 
tary expressions, minutes, and notes. 

The Instituto report for the year 1920-1921 is made in booklet form 
by the secretary, Professor Federico de Onis. The booklet is printed in 
a Spanish and in an English edition. 

Following is a list of publications with prices, and the address of 
the Instituto: 

“Lo que se puede aprender en Espafia,” by Joaquin Ortega....$ .15 


“Cervantes, Cartilla Escolar,” Romera-Navarro & J. Mercado... .05 
“La Ensefianza de Lenguas Modernas,” L. A. Wilkins........ 1.25 
“Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez,’ Nicholson B. Adams.. 1.00 
“Desolaci6n, Poemas,” Gabriela Mistral....................06- 1,50 


Address: Instituto de las Espafias, 419 West 117th Street, New 
York City. 


Lincoln High School. B. C. BENNER. 
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[Continued from Page 17] 


quences, if worst comes to worst. Naples is a very large city, but very 
poor. The most unusual sight in its vicinity, aside from Vesuvius, is the 
Blue Grotto on the island of Capri. One of the tourists was heard to ask 
if anyone could see the incandescent lights which must be concealed be- 
neath the water to make it so luminous. 

A few hours in Palermo ended the trip which all pronounced abund- 
antly worth the while. Next summer the writer intends to conduct 
a party over practically the same ground—including Southern France, 
Bavaria and the Passion Play, and a trip down the Rhine. 

Occidental College. Witiram G. BELL. 





“MON VOYAGE EN EUROPE” 


The above title was the subject of a very interesting paper read by 
Mr. Martin de Shazo at the recent meeting in Santa Ana. We regret 
that lack of space prevents our printing it in full. Some of the points 
discussed by Mr. de Shazo were: the desirability of a thorough pre- 
paration for travel in history, geography, literature and art; the import- 
ance of reserving passage both ways at the beginning of the year; early 
application for passports; the matter of travelers’ checks; service on the 
different trans-Atlantic lines; a delightful sketch of England and English 
customs; a description of Brittany; first-class travel from the coast to 
Paris ; the necessity of being well-recommended in order to live in a family 
of the high bourgeoisie of France; an ideal arrangement of time for study 
and sight-seeing at Paris (lectures at the Sorbonne in the morning and 
sight-seeing in the afternoon) ; descriptions of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau; a trip through Provence and up the valley of the Rhone and back 
to Paris; a visit to the battle-fields and to Coblence, headquarters of the 
American Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 
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GREGG MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 











= 

= 

Manual de Correspondencia Co- Galeno Natural Method (Spanish) = 

mercial, by Mercado............ $ .88 by Oscar Galeno: = 

Cuba y los Cubanos, by Mapes Book One....... 180 = 

oe a, IE 1.80 Book Two. ta 

Gonzalez, Smith y Cia., by Mer- 150 = 

cado and Costa...................... 52 Book Three = 
Negocios con la América Espa- La Correspondance Elémentaire, 
fiola, by Harrison.................. 88 by d’Arlon & Gielly............ 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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